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HISTORY 

of the 

UNIVERSITY SECTION, 

LOS ANGELES 

By Alverda June Erode, M.A. 

Chapter I. 

Pueblo Days 

It is recorded that Anton Navarre, who was a resident of 
the Pyrenees Mountains and a soldier in the Spanish Army, 
one day after a strenuous march, threw himself down for 
a nap. While he was sleeping there seemed to appear be- 
fore him an angel showing him a beautiful and rich valley. 
Years afterwards an opportunity came for him to go to 
North America, his associate soldiers being very urgent that 
he should be their leader and bring them to the New Con- 
tinent. Anton Navarre offered his services and was granted 
the privilege of heading a company for this expedition. 
After many days of travel by boat, and overland through 
Mexico, — a wearisome trip, — he came to a beautiful spot, 
around which wound what is called Coyote Pass. 

As Sergeant Navarre stood with his men that clear 
April morning (11th) in 1767, looking over the valley, a 
thrill went over him as he realized his destination, It was 
a sensation different from that of most explorers, as there 
before him lay his dream realized. His companions asked 
him whether this was his destination, and if so what he was 
going to call this beautiful valley with its hills, river, and — 
to the southwest — ^the forest. Then reverently Navarre told 
his men the dream in the Pyrenees Mountains before they 
started on their trip of exploration. Naturally this valley 
was named after the lady of his dream, Nuestra Seiiora la 
Reina de los Angeles. 

These new settlers did not find an uninhabitated terri- 
tory, for as they explored further, they found four peace- 
ful Indian tribes, which were scattered along the banks of 
the river. According to an old Indian woman, Clara si 
Tales, these tribes had the following names: Pipimas, 
Yagnas, Purisimenos, and Cahuillas. At first the valley 
was called "Pipima," but as the Yagnas became stronger, 
it was called after them, so when the first Spanish explorers 
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came it was called "Yagna." Following the river southwest 
through the forest to its mouth, w^here is now situated Playa 
del Rey, was the Gaucha tribe. 

It is hard to believe that while our ancestors were fight- 
ing for their rights in New England the Indians were hunt- 
ing and fishing in the wild region which is now known as 
the University Section of Los Angeles. The river flowing 
through this valley seems to have had no Indian name, but 
with the coming of the Spanish it was called El Rio de la 
Porciuncula, after a little river in Italy dear to the heart of 
Francis Assisi. 

Following the first explorers, the Franciscan fathers, 
under the leadership of Junipero Serra, by degrees made 
settlements along the coast, bringing with them Spanish 
pioneers. Now and then one would choose to settle in the 
valley of Los Angeles. 

As there were so many territories on the American Con- 
tinent and island provinces, and as they were sparsely set- 
tled, Spain did not always have legal proof of her posses- 
sions at the time of their discovery. 

There were enough settlers so it was deemed advisable 
by Governor Felipe de Neve to recognize this valley as a 
Spanish pueblo; therefore he issued instructions August 26, 
1781, for a pueblo to be called Nuestra Senora la Reina de 
los Angeles. 

Governor Neve's special instructions were:^ 

After selecting a spot for a dam and ditch with a view of 
irrigating the largest possible area of land, a site for the pueblo 
was to be selected on high ground, in sight of the sowing lands, 
but at least two hundred varas distant, near the river or main 
ditch, with sufficient exposure to the north and south winds. 
Here a plaza of 200x300 feet was to be laid out with its corners 
facing the cardinal points, and with three streets running per- 
pendicularly from each of its four sides; thus no street would be 
swept by the wind, always supposing that the winds would con- 
fine their action to the cardinal points, but I think the Angel's 
winds have not always been well behaved in this respect. The 
house lots are to be each 20x40 varas and their number is to 
be equal to that of the available suertes of irrigable land, that is, 
more than double that of the present inhabitants. The eastern 
side of the Plaza is to be reserved for public buildings. After 
the survey and reservation of realengas as prescribed, the settlers 
are to draw lots for the suertas beginning with those nearest 
the pueblo. 

Founding the Pueblo. News was heralded for miles 
around concerning the founding of the settlement. On 
September 4, 1781 the eventful day came when it was 
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legally founded ; a parade with Anton Navarre in the lead, 
followed by Junipero Serra, was formed; the settlers, In- 
dians, and visiting pioneers all joined in celebrating the 
occasion. When the pueblo Nuestra Seiiora La Reina de 
los Angeles started it had twelve families, numbering ap- 
proximately forty-six persons. Some distribution of land 
was soon needed, as other pioneers came. 

Distribution of Property. In 1786 began the bestowing 
of grants to settlers in and around the pueblo, Los Angeles, 
which, under the government of Spain, were the nearest 
possible to absolute ownership. Jose Arguello, as Comis- 
sionado, was the first person to make and put on record a 
plat of the pueblo. Each settler was given four fields (200 
varas square) besides a house lot. This was to stimulate 
them to improve their land. 

All property was given in its relationship to the old 
Plaza, which had the following boundaries: on the east, by 
what is now Spring Street ; on the south, Bellevue Avenue ; 
on the west. New High Street; on the north. Sunset Boule- 
vard. The first property was given around the Plaza. The 
lots of the pobladores, as the early settlers were called, 
were 20x60 varas (55 ft. 71/2 in. x 165 ft. 10% in.) deep. 
When this land was distributed by a government repre- 
sentative, each settler raised his hand and made the sign 
of the cross to show his ownership, as practically none could 
either read or write. Each poblador had his assigned land, 
and the use of water and wood as he desired. 

Vast stretches of land were left unoccupied now, as 
there were not enough settlers to use it; however, according 
to the Spanish agreement, it could be used by anyone as 
pasture land. No written or legal records were kept. The 
land belonged to these early settlers as long as they lived 
upon and cultivated it. As Mr. Carlos Prudhomme says, — 
''Possession was everything, use and occupancy were the 
sole test of rights." 

If a settler moved, he immediately forfeited his rights, 
and any one else could move on to the premises. Land was 
plentiful and free to any one who desired to occupy it. This 
condition existed through the Spanish regime and was not 
essentially changed until the Americans took possession. 

Nothing in the way of a deed was given on the exchange 
of property, but merely an agreement. For example, sup- 
pose a settler had an adobe house, surrounded by cultivated 
land, and he wanted to go where he could have more land; 
a written agreement was given as, "Don this 
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day sold to Don ." If the settler did not know 

how to write he made the sign of the cross at the end, or 
used his rubric, which was legally recognized as his sig- 
nature. 

When the written titles were first used, they were tran- 
scribed directly into the book of record, either by the par- 
ties themselves, or, in the case they were unable to write, 
some one was secured who could. The first book show- 
ing the early recorded property transactions was written in 
Spanish and is now kept in the vaults at the Los Angeles 
Hall of Records. In this book one can see that there 
were intelligent Spaniards amongst the early settlers, as 
some wrote a very neat and beautiful hand. It was not un- 
common to find a mistake crossed, oftentimes quite notice- 
ably. 

Prosperity of the Pueblo. In 1790 the pueblo Los An- 
geles was a thriving place with an estimated population of 
390. It went on record as having produced more grain 
than any other settlement, with but one exception, San Ga- 
briel. An adobe wall was built around the pueblo, to pro- 
tect the tilled fields. On account of the large grain crops 
a granary was built. With settlers coming in, a barrack 
was established, with a guard-house. 
• On August 4, 1795, Governor Borica presented a plan 
for the erection of adobe houses to replace the tule huts. 
This was one way he had of encouraging agriculture. 

As southern California progressed along agricultural 
lines, with cattle and sheep raising, the demand for more 
land was created. Soon the Government gave large areas 
to Spanish settlers for ranches. The old Spanish ranches 
surrounding what is now the University District are, on 
the southeast, San Antonio, Santa Tajauta; southwest, Re- 
dondo, Centinella (Hyde Park and Inglewood), Tijera 
(La Mesa Drive), Cienega (Rindge Estate), and Ballona, on 
the outlying regions of the last three named ranches. 

Mexican Regime. Internal troubles in Spain resulted 
in the separation of Mexico from the mother country. This 
did not materially affect California in respect to its many 
settlements for a number of years. By degrees Spain was 
losing her control, and Mexican influence was being felt. 
Soon settlement after settlement accepted the Mexican con- 
stitution. On April 30, 1815, the citizens of Los Angeles 
through their local authorities ratified the proposed federal 
constitution of the Mexican Republic. No improvements in 
the government of the pueblo were enacted ; however com- 
merce was still increasing. 
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Just after the Mexican occupation of Los Angeles, in 
the same month, one of the greatest floods known swept the 
beautiful pueblo, destroying crops, cattle, and other property. 
Great alarm was felt on the part of all settlers as the waters 
rose. University Section was now a vast lake with trees 
standing in the midst. In September occurred the most 
severe earthquake ever felt in Los Angeles. 

Development of the Pueblo. With the growth of the 
pueblo other improvements were made, a mission church 
was built (1823) called Our Lady the Queen of the Angels. 

As the early settlers were in need of water, two zanjas 
were constructed ; one went down Alameda Street following 
the bluff, the other was at the foot of the bluff on North 
Broadway ; from which it went down Figueroa Street. From 
these zanjds the settlers received their irrigating water. To 
assist in the control of the water flowing into these zanjas, 
a dam was built about where the Buena Vista bridge now 
stands. The drinking water was obtained from wells by 
the thrifty settlers. If one were so unfortunate as not to 
have a well, an Indian water carrier went about from house 
to house blowing a flute to let residents know of his pres- 
ence. 

The first water works were built by the padres at a 
spring, La Caiiada de las Pelas, and work was begun on the 
Mission. A foundation was built a short distance north- 
west of the present location of the French Hospital, from 
which the water was operated to the Church. But this 
system soon became obsolete and in its place an automatic 
pump was erected where ice was made; its situation was 
on Marchessault Street between Los Angeles and Alameda, 
the water being piped to the Church by means of lead pipes. 
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Chapter II. 
Topography and the Granting of Patents 

What is now University District with the surrounding 
territory was a marshy land densely covered with trees. But 
a great change came with the enormous flood of 1825, 
which has been vividly described by Mr. J. J. Warner in 
one of his early writings i^ 

The rivers of this country were so swollen that their beds, 
their banks and the adjoining lands were greatly changed. At 
the date of the settlement of Los Angeles City, a large portion 
of the country from the central part of the city to the tide water 
of the sea through and over which the Los Angeles River now 
finds its way to the ocean, was largely covered with a forest, 
interspersed with tracts of marsh. From that time until 1825 
it was seldom, if at any time, that the river discharged even dur- 
ing the rainy season its waters into the sea. Instead of having 
a river-way to the sea, the waters spread over the country, 
filling the depressions in the surface and forming lakes, ponds, 
and marshes. The river water, if any, that reached the ocean, 
drained off from the land at so many places and in such small 
volumes that no channel existed until the flood of 1825, which 
by cutting a river way to tide water, drained the marsh land and 
caused the forest to disappear. 

The main channel of El Rio de la Porciuncula was from 
Buena Vista bridge through the Southern Pacific Railroad 
yards and along Alameda Street from Commercial Street 
on the south; then following down Los Angeles Street to 
about Eighth or Ninth Street, down Main Street to Jeff- 
erson Street, then taking a westerly course through Ballona 
Ranch (Culver City) emptying at flood times at Guacha, now 
known as Playa del Rey. The river bed seemed to cover a 
district about a mile wide. 

This flood caused a great deal of damage to the neigh- 
boring ranches and imperiled the settlers near its banks. 
It rose higher along the banks or bluffs of Boyle Heights 
than any time, probably, before or since. The river took a 
decided new course further east and flowed south (east of 
Main Street). Marshy land may still be found (Mesa 
Drive) as a remnant of those old days, which in our day 
become good-sized lakes in times of floods. 

Instead of forests to the southwest for years in this old 
river bed could be found cactus and brush looking as the 
Tejunga River bed at present. Land being plentiful and 
easy to obtain, this territory was not valuable, and it re- 
mained in this condition for years. Mr. Otto Weid spoke 
of driving with his father when a little boy through the old 



2. J. J. Warner, A Historical Sketch of Los Angeles County, p. 10. 
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river bed to a vineyard beyond. It was a tiresome ride, 
w^ith the wagon wheels sinking into the sand, passing brush 
and cactus, sheltering rabbits. 

In 1838 the first school was started, conducted by Don 
Guadalupe Medina. 

The Mexican Period. It was customary during the 
Spanish-Mexican regime for the Governor to direct his busi- 
ness from his own settlement; therefore it temporarily be- 
came the capital. Southern California had the capital four 
times ; it was centered in Los Angeles during the time when 
Don Pio Pico was President of the Territorial Deputation, 
1832-33, and later when he was Governor, in 1845-46. The 
State Building at that time was where the St. Charles Hotel 
is now on North Main and Los Angeles Streets. 

The years from 1845 to 1848 were troublous times for 
California, because of the war between the United States 
and Mexico, but with the discovery of gold in 1848 and the 
consequent rush to the diggings California became well 
known all over the world. When the State was admitted to 
the Union on September 9, 1850, it already had a large 
population of Americans, and Los Angeles was fast becom- 
ing an American City. 

During the first years of California's statehood, surveys 
were being made, patents to land granted, and the village 
of Los Angeles was developing along different lines. A 
new era was opening. 

The Pueblo Becoixifes American. With the coming of 
the Americans, different creeds were introduced into the 
village, the first protestant preacher being Rev. J. W. Brier, 
who was a Methodist. Services were held in the adobe 
home of Col. J. G. Nichols, which was situated where the 
Court House now stands. The other eventful happenings 
occurred in the same year; the first mayor was elected and 
the first English speaking school was started by Rev. Dr. 
Wicks. 

Why is all this important in its relation to the University 
District? Little did that small company of worshippers, 
gathered together in an adobe house with Rev. Brier bring- 
ing his message, think that in thirty years, the Methodist 
Church would be strong enough to launch the project of a 
University in a section of the country literally ignored by 
all inhabitants. Likewise the first foundation stone toward 
the University was laid by the faithful instruction of a very 
few children who formed the first school. 

May 17, 1851, was an eventful day, for the first num- 
ber of the Los Angeles Star appeared, which afterward 
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proved to be a very popular and widely read newspaper. No 
mention of what is now University District seems to have ap- 
peared in the first newspaper. 

In 1850 Los Angeles was rapidly growing, having a pop- 
ulation of about 4,400. The city was of such size that it 
became necessary that the title to the property of the set- 
tlers should be unquestioned. They, in some way, should 
have secure ownership, so a patent was given by the United 
States Government, to the Mayor and Common Council. As 
this was the most important document relating to our City 
and State, it seems wise to show the security that was given 
the early settlers, for the City now could and did issue deeds 
to clear clouded titles. Following is an exact copy of the 
official proceedings and the text of the patent: 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

TO ALL TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME, 

GREETING! 

WHEREAS, it appears from a duly authenticated transcript 
filed in the General Land Office, that pursuant to the provisions 
of the Act of Congress approved on the Third day of March 
Anno Domini One Thousand Eight Hundred and Fifty-One en- 
titled 'An Act to ascertain and settle the private Land Claims in 
the State of California,' the mayor and Common Council of the 
city of Los Angeles filed their petition on the Twenty-Sixth day 
of October Anno Domini One Thousand Eight Hundred and Fifty- 
Two, with the Commissioners to ascertain and settle the Private 
Land Claims in the State of California sitting as a Board in the 
City of Los Angeles, in which petition they claimed the confirma- 
tion of title to a tract of land known as the City lands of Los 
Angeles situated in the State of California; 

AND WHEREAS, the Board of Land Commissioners afore- 
said on the Fifth day of February Anno Domini One Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Fifty-Six in the case entitled, *The Mayor and 
Common Council of the City of Los Angeles vs. The United 
States,' rendered its decision -as follows, to wit: 

"IN THIS CASE on hearing the proofs and allegations it is 
adjusted by the Commission that the claim of said Petitioners 
is valid for the land hereinafter patented, mentioned and de- 
scribed and it is therefore decreed that the same be confirmed 
to them, and the remaining portion of the premises described 
and claimed by them in their petition to the Commission, It is 
adjudged that their claim is invalid and their application for 
confirmation thereof is invalid and their application for con- 
firmation thereof is therefore rejected." 

Then follows the text of the patent : 

"NOW KNOW YE THAT THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 

In consideration of the premises and pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Act of Congress aforesaid of the third of March 
Anno Domini, One Thousand Eight Hundred Fifty-One and the 
legislation supplemental thereto 
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Have Given and Granted 

and by these presents, 

Do Give and Grant unto tlie iVIayor and Common Council 

of the 

City of Los Angeles 
and to their heirs the tract of land embraced and described in 
the foregoing survey; but with the stipulation that in virtue 
of the fifteenth section of the said Act neither the confirmation 
of this said claim nor this Patent shall affect the interest of 
third persons 

To Have and to Hold the said tract w^ith the appurtenances 
unto the said The Mayor and Common Council of the City of 
Los Angeles and to their heirs and assigns forever, v^ith the 
stipulation of aforesaid— . 

In Testimony Whereof, I, Ulysses S. Grant, President of 
the United States have caused these letters to be made Patent 
and the seal of the General Land Office to be hereunto affixed. 

Given under my hand at the City of Washington this fourth 
day of August in the year of our Lord One Thousand Eight 
Hundred and Seventy-Five and of the Independence of the 
United States the One Hundredth. 

By the President, U. S. Grant. 

By D. D. Cone, Secretary. 

(SEAL) L. K. Lippencott, Recorder of the 

General Land Office. 

(L. A. County Patent Records, Book 2, Page 40.) 

The Governor of California at the time of the issuing 
of the Patents was William Irwin. 

In connection with the granting of the patent a map 
was filed (see plate) on which appears the California cer- 
tification : 

Plat of the City of Los Angeles finally confirmed to the 
Mayor and Common Council of the City of Los Angeles surveyed 
under instruction from the United States Surveyor General by 
Henry Hancock, Dep. Sur. 7 September 1858 containing 17172- 
37/100 acres scale 40 chs. 1 in.— Var. 13° 30" East. 

Early Improvements. Very few changes had taken 
place amongst the settlers pending the securing of the 
patent. Everything centered around the village with its 
three dry goods stores, hotel, plaza, and grocery store. The 
Masons appeared in the following year, 1854, and estab- 
lished an organization. In the same year a tannery was 
started, which brought about business on a still larger 
scale. A few more wells existed near the dwellings; for 
the benefit of those who did not have this luxury, William 
Patterson in the 60's started a carrier system following the 
Indian system. He had a barrel fastened between two 
wheels which he drove through the streets. 
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In 1863 an awful epidemic of smallpox broke out in 
the village, which resulted in practically the extermination 
of the Indian population. During the winter of 1861-62 
occurred a serious flood. Then in 1867-68 came a larger 
one; the river rose rapidly and again changed its course. 

By degrees land to the southwest and north, bordering 
on the University District, was beginning to be cultivated 
to some extent, but the only inhabitants of the University 
District, strictly speaking, were a few Mexican squatters. 

A new plaza was established in 1865 on the present 
site, which created considerable trouble over boiundary 
lines. When Hancock surveyed the City it extended eight 
miles in each direction from the plaza. The City was laid 
out in lots of various sizes, with allowance for streets, which 
amounted to thirty-five acres. These belonged to the City, 
to be used as deemed fit, and were called the donation lots. 

One of the first cases in the Federal Courts (1868) was 
over the City Boundary Line, which was one of Judge 
J. P. Widney's cases. The details of the case can be found 
in the Federal Building in San Francisco. It is reported 
that Mayor Nichols, after the decision of the Court making 
the boundary line four miles each way from the plaza, 
instead of ordering a new survey, took the scissors and cut 
from Hancock's map the abandoned territory, which was 
taken over by the State. 

The Western Patent boundary line extended through 
the University District; hence a part of this region was, in 
turn, Spanish pueblo, Mexican village, and American town. 
Property was adjusted with all the settlers (at the Patent 
Office), and deeds were given by the City. 

When Judge J. P. Widney first came to Los Angeles in 
1868 all vegetables came from San Francisco, as it was 
thought they would not grow here. The Chinese were 
gradually coming to southern California, and in a few 
years a large Chinese truck garden was started on the cor- 
ner of Jefferson and Figueroa. There were very few 
fences; vacant lots were covered with cockle burrs in dry 
season and by water during the rainy period. 

In 1868 the news was spread broadcast that Los An- 
geles was entered by a Railroad. This was a great stimu- 
lus to home seekers, as the great inconvenience of travel, 
which had either been by ox teams or boat, had been thus 
replaced by a faster and easier method. The depot was 
on River Street, situated in the present river bottom. 

Early settlers going for drives agreed that land just 
southwest of the city boundary was of no value whatsoever; 
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certain times of the year it was beautiful, when the tall 
mustard ten to fifteen feet high was blooming. It was impos- 
sible for one to drive through it. This may seem incredible 
now, but no more so than the fact that at the same time the 
property where the Stowell Block now stands was a frog 
pond which furnished the only chorus the city could boast. 

The first fire engine was introduced in Los Angeles in 
1871; this was considered a great innovation. The be- 
ginning of the manufacturing system was in the following 
year, with the introduction of the Woolen Mills. Among 
the residents were intelligent people, and the need of pub- 
lic reading matter was felt; thus the first public library 
was established in 1873. 

The New Southwest. Ranches to the southwest were 
planting fruit trees where before had been wheat fields. 
This proved a profitable business, and many small orchards 
were planted just outside the city limits, west and south. 
With this rapidly growing industry, a fruit drying establish- 
ment was built in 1874. 

The portion of the University District outside the pueblo, 
from being 'Crown' lands, became at the close of the Mexi- 
can War, United States Government Land. Under an early 
Act of Congress Sections 16 and 36 were granted to the va- 
rious states for educational purposes. In case these sec- 
tions were for any reason not available, then others were 
given in lieu thereof. Section 6 was one of the lieu sec- 
tions. There is little or no authentic record to support the 
ownership through Spanish or Mexican grant by any per- 
son of this section. The ever-changing course of the river 
making this an unprofitable 'wash,' the nomadic and shift- 
less habits of the early settlers left the University district 
without a record owner until we find Carlos Alvarado at- 
tempting to secure, or possibly to recover, title to portions 
of it. He abandoned the attempt, if that was his object, 
and on August 18, 1869, and on June 8, 1870, he gave O. 
W. Childs deeds to the property for a nominal sum. Mr. 
Childs secured a patent February 28, 1873 for lots 3, 4, 9, 
and 10 the fractional part (144.35 acres) of S. W. Quarter 
of Section 6 Township 2 South, Range 13 West San Ber- 
nardino Meridian. On April 28, 1874, O. W. Childs sold 
an undivided half interest to John G. Downey and Isaias 
W. Hellman. 

Transportation Introduced. Judge J. P. Widney built 
the first horse car road, having the following course ; start- 
ing at Temple Street on Spring to First Street, west to Fort 
Street, now Broadway, south to Fourth Street, west to Hill 
Street, south to Sixth Street, — and in a short time it was 
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extended to Figueroa Street. Now this car had its peculiari- 
ties; it had four rigid wheels. It was a problem in real 
geometry for Judge Widney to get the horse car around 
the corners on the proper curves. He discovered that by put- 
ting oil on the curves the cars were more likely to stay on 
the tracks. This caused a good deal of comment in the 
papers, but is now a recognized method and is commonly 
used. It may be interesting to know that Judge Widney 
realized fifteen per cent on his investment the first month. 
Later a car was run to the Southern Pacific Depot. 

The year 1876 was a dark page in the history of Los 
Angeles and vicinity. For at this time the Temple and 
Workman bank failed, small pox was epidemic and many 
were victims. Even this year with its disasters showed 
some progress, for a railroad was built from the station 
on San Pedro Street to Santa Monica. This was to benefit 
the neighboring ranches, residences appearing more and 
more to the southwest of the city. O. W. Childs built his 
beautiful home occupying a block on Eleventh and Main 
Streets, his great variety of trees and green grass attracting 
the tourists and making it for many years a show place. 
Away out of the downtown and resident sections was built 
Washington Gardens, which was an amusement park. The 
horse car line was extended to Main and Washington Streets. 
Soon bleachers and other buildings were erected at Agri- 
cultural Park and the horse car line was further extended, 
its termination being the park. 



Chapter III. 
Opening of the Southwest 

As the fertile land surrounding Los Angeles was all 
under cultivation, by slow degrees the territory just out- 
side of the city limits to the southwest was bought and 
gradually brought under cultivation by small ranch owners. 
These ranches were very small compared with those in other 
directions. It was rather difficult to tell just where the 
city boundary line was, as the city ranches joined those 
in the country. 

If a tourist came to Los Angeles in 1878, what would 
he see? A progressive city, although still having only 
dirt sidewalks and some of the old pueblo type as well as 
new homes of the prosperous pioneers. Large ranches ex- 
tended to the north and east; toward the west in what is 
now the Wilshire district was an enormous barley ranch. 
The land bounded by Washington Street on the north, Main 
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Street on the east, Jefferson Street on the south and Fig- 
ueroa Street on the West, was owned with the exception 
of Washington Gardens, by three men. There were no 
streets dividing this section. Mr. Osborne's ranch reached 
from Jefferson to Thirty-first Street, and he made a liv- 
ing by raising pampas grass, shipping large quantities 
each year. Adjoining his land was the property of Mr. 
Stuart, comprising fifteen acres, which was a fruit ranch; 
the remainder belonging to Mr. Guadalupe Mason, who had 
a vineyard. Just south of Jefferson Street was the J. A, 
Barrows ranch, which was also a vineyard. On Figueroa 
Street between what is now Twenty-seventh Street and Jeff- 
erson, extending west to University Avenue was the Chinese 
truck garden. The tract from University Avenue to Hoover 
Street owned by Judge Brunson, was set out as a walnut or- 
chard. The fruit ranches between what is now University 
Avenue and Vermont Avenue north of Jefferson were owned 
by the following: Mr. Robinson, George Hoyt, A.L. Whitney, 
John Hunt, W. Skinner, A. Rhodes and J. N. Williams. No 
streets ran east and west between Washington and Jeffer- 
son Streets. Hoover Street, which was the old pueblo or 
patent boundary and later the western city limits, was some- 
times used as a road. Vermont Avenue was just a country 
highway running miles to the south from this section and 
northward dwindling out by the time it reached Adams 
Street. 

West of Vermont Avenue the land was owned by Chas. 
F. Harper, who by degrees cut his acreage into small 
ranches. The land from Jefferson Street to Exposition 
Boulevard from Vermont Avenue west to Rosedale (Nor- 
mandie) was owned by Mrs. Mary N. Newman, who re- 
ceived her patent for the land direct from the Government. 
West of Rosedale Avenue (Normandie) to Western Ave- 
nue was the Howse tract. The land from Exposition Boule- 
vard south to Vernon Avenue was owned by S. W. Le Dow. 

Seemingly the most undesirable land was the Univer- 
sity Section, which was very slow in its development, al- 
though thriving fruit ranches surrounded it on all sides. 

Except for one year, none of these men tried cultivat- 
ing the land except Mr. Childs, who tried raising tobacco 
at Vermont Avenue and Exposition Boulevard; as it was 
a failure, nothing more was done. The land lay vacant, 
covered with tall mustard, and the neighboring ranches 
pastured their cows on this section. In the evening children 
could be seen riding horseback or walking, listening to the 
bells on their cowi^ that were roaming over what is now the 
University Section. 
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West Los Angeles Subdivision. As Los Angeles was be- 
coming very prosperous and increasing in population, 
Messrs. Hellman, Childs, and Downey conceived the idea of 
subdividing their tract, to sell the lots and build up a com- 
munity which would materialize into a town. The sub- 
division was made and recorded June 25, 1876, and was 
called West Los Angeles, with named streets as shown in 
Plat 2. 

But this dream did not materialize, as the lots did not 
sell. It was a problem just what to do next; finally it 
became known that the Methodists, who had become very 
strong in Los Angeles, were desiring a location for a school. 

Under the leadership of Judge J. P. Widney, places 
were being investigated for the locating of their proposed 
institution. Various offers were presented to the Commit- 
tee appointed by the leaders of the Methodist Church. 
After investigating the various offers and considering the 
inducements, it was agreed to accept the proposition of 
Messrs. Hellman, Downey, and Childs, who gave fifty-six 
lots for the University and three hundred lots to be used 
as an endowment. 

A new plat was made of the subdivision showing the 
two blocks for the University and indicating the lots for 
the endowment fund. It also showed Hough Avenue 
(Hoover Street) and a change in the naming of the streets. 
In filing the plat the following notation was appended: 

In all conveyances made since July 29, 1879, in West Los 
Angeles, California, by the undersigned, this map is the one re- 
ferred to unless some other map is specifically mentioned in 
the conveyance. Lots 10 and 29 in blocks H, I, J, K, L, and M 
are and have been dedicated to the use of a street called Hough 
Avenue. 

Trustees: Subscribing Witness: 

R. M. Widney Charles Rockwell 

M. M. Bovard 
E. F. Spence 
J. P. Widney 

Under deed from O. W. Childs et al. to A. M. Hough et 
al. Recorded in Book 69, Page 86 of Deeds, Los Angeles 
County Records. A notation by the County Recorder shows 
that this plat was recorded January 26, 1878. 

The remaining land was sold from time to time to per- 
sons who were interested in the University. It may be in- 
teresting to know that this offer was made by men none of 
whom was a Methodist, — I. W. Hellman, Jewish; J. D. 
Downey, a Catholic; and O. W. Childs, an Episcopalian. 

The deed conveying the property to the Trustees of the 
University was an interesting document beginning thus: 
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THIS INDENTURE made this Twenty-ninth day of July, 
One Thousand Eight Hundred and Seventy-Nine, between Ozro 
W. Childs, John G. Downey and Isaias W. Hellman of Los An- 
geles, California, parties of the first part and A. M. Hough, 
J. P. Widney, E. F. Spence, M. M. Bovard, G. D. Compton, and 
R. M. Widney as Trustees of the express Trust hereinafter set 
out, parties of the second part and "The UNIVERSITY OP 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA'' a Corporation which said parties 
agree to procure to be incorporated under the laws of the State 
of California for educational purposes. 

After the above, a detailed list of the lots conveyed is 
given, followed by a number of conditions which, on the 
whole, were extremely favorable to the University. 

With the founding of the University, plans were laid 
concerning the location of college buildings and the use 
of the donated lots. 
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Chapter IV. 
University of Southern California and Environment 

A new chapter in the history of the University begins 
in 1880. Under the leadership of Judge J. P. Widney, 
W. W. Widney, A. M. Hough, M. M. Bovard, and E. F. 
Spence, a great change wsls taking place. Broadcast 
throughout the city and vicinity w^as spread the new^s of 
the establishment of a University. This innovation vsras used 
as a 'booster' in the East for future home seekers. 

A good many of the street names w^ere changed, being 
replaced by names of Bishops or prominent Methodist lead- 
ers. A frame building vsras soon erected and made ready 
for students, who came from far and near. When the first 
school year opened, October, 1880, this building, which is 
now called the Annex, became the center of interest and 
activities of this vicinity. The lower floor was devoted to 
class rooms and on the second was the Chapel, which on 
Sunday was used for Church services of the community. 
University Methodist Church was organized in 1882, with 
a thriving Sunday School, having as its first pastor Rev. 
A. M. Hough. A Methodist church was built on the cor- 
ner of Wesley Avenue and Thirty-ninth Streets (University 
and Thirty-sixth Place) ; the laying of the corner stone by 
Bishop Warne occurred September 5, 1883. It was a 
wooden structure, Which is now a part of the present church 
on Jefferson Street. Mrs. Chalfin is the only charter mem- 
ber of the original University Church now living (1922). 

Early Ranch Homes. Beautiful ranch homes shaded by 
magnificient trees were built on Figueroa Street from 
Washington Street southward. Those who moved to this 
vicinity and aided in the improvement and progress were 
Captain Carter, who bought the southwest corner of Jeffer- 
son and Figueroa Streets, and Milton Thomas, whose home, 
an adobe house, is still standing opposite on the southeast 
corner of Jefferson and Figueroa Streets. Adjoining the cor- 
ner to the west was the property of Mr. Frank R. Slaughter. 
Next came the home of Dr. H. Sinsabaugh, the next door 
neighbor being A. M. Hough (just east of the present lo- 
cation of Brown's Drug Store) . Mrs. Sarah Cool owned the 
southwest corner of University Avenue and Jefferson Street, 
with a cottage, which in a few years was replaced by a 
two-story store and flat building. In the block between 
Wesley Avenue and Hough Street (University and Hoover) 
was the ranch home of Charles D. Compton, whose white 
barn was situated on Thirty-fifth Street. On the south- 
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west corner of Hough Avenue (Hoover) and Jefferson Street 
was the home of Mr. Elijah Borten. The comer where 
Ralph's store is now located, was originally the home of 
Mrs. M. A. Howe. 

The ranches surrounding this section were at this time 
divided into smaller ranches. The Chalfins bought a ranch 
(1878) on what is now Thirty-first Street; they had a road 
to Figueroa Street. They, like other nearby ranchers, 
raised fruits such as apples, plums, and peaches. The near- 
est car line terminated at Washington and Main Streets. 
This was of very little value to them or neighboring ranches, 
as the long distance still necessitated each one having his 
own conveyance. No sidewalks as yet existed; the streets 
were extremely dusty in summer, and in winter were ex- 
tremely muddy, — which is a very mild description. The 
old pueblo zanja built on Figueroa Street was still living 
its life of usefulness, as it was the means of irrigating the 
ranches on the east and west sides. Every rancher had his 
well and windmill. 

To buy groceries and dry goods, one had to go to the 
city, as the nearest grocery was Bradley & Seymour's, on 
Main Street near First, and the largest dry goods store was 
Jacoby's, in the Temple Block. The Los Angeles Star ad- 
vertised the stores of that day. 

In case of sickness one would have to drive at least two 
miles for a doctor. The nearest drug store was on the cor- 
ner of Fourth Street and Broadway, and the Post Office at 
First and Broadway. In spite of the fact that Los Angeles 
was growing rapidly, the nearest and only lumber yard 
was situated at Seventh and San Pedro Streets. If the 
ranchers desired to ship their produce from the city, the ex- 
pense was considerable; the railroad fare to Wilmington 
was $1.50 each way and another dollar to go by a launch to 
the ship. 

The First Store. In 1882 Mr. John Williams with his 
family arrived in Los Angeles. After looking around the 
City, he decided to locate in the University District, and he 
established on the northwest corner of Jefferson and Hoover 
Streets the first store south of the city. This was a general 
merchandise store. In front of it could be seen teams 
which had come from Compton, Inglewood, and other out- 
lying ranches to exchange their products. Among the best 
customers were the Chinese truck men, who furnished the 
community for years with vegetables. Mr. Williams bought 
a ranch on Thirty-third Street, and built his home, paying 
his carpenter $4 per day and the bricklayer $5. Like other 
ranchers, as soon as he got ahead financially, he built a 
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tank, holding four hundred gallons of water. For several 
years he furnished wsiter for sprinkling the streets. 

Social Life. As for the social life of the community, 
it was very simple, very few of the people of the University 
District attending the races at Agricultural Park. Every 
Thursday night was opera night, at which time the horse 
car ran later than usual. Occasionally a Chautauqua was 
held in the community, and was well attended. The social 
life of the University was likewise the social life of the 
community. On one occasion the University was having a 
social evening; large numbers from the neighborhood and 
vicinity were present. A handsome quilt was to be raffled 
off for the benefit of the University. The people's loyalty 
to the school was easily shown by their support. High bids 
were being made for the quilt; a young man, Mr. Compton), 
was quite anxious to be the winner of this prize as he had 
a sweetheart. Three or four bachelors, discovering how 
eager he was to win the quilt, got together and planned to 
bid higher, they pooling their money. It was very exciting, 
and finally Mr. Compton felt he could go no higher, and 
one of the bachelors was the winner. They were delighted 
at the amount of money that had been received, but what 
was a bachelor to do with a handsome quilt! 

The horse car was extended out Main Street to Jeffer- 
son; then west to Wesley Avenue (University), thence to 
Agricultural Park, running every three hours, thus making 
about four or five trips a day. When the southwest dis- 
trict began to be more densely settled the horse car ran 
every hour, the last one to town at 9 p. m. and the last re- 
turn, 10 p. m. The horse car barns were just west of Agri- 
cultural Park. Many interesting stories center around the 
horse car. One of the early settlers, Mr. T. W. Tol- 
chard, hearing of the growing University place, went out 
to see the land, thinking there were opportunities. He 
bought ten acres of the Newman ranch. Being staunch 
Methodists, Mr. Tolchard, his wife, and small son, after 
having selected the site for their future home, went into the 
University Chapel where prayer-meeting was held. After 
the close of the service they waited for the horse car for 
some time, but none arrived. Asking the janitor when 
the next car would come he informed them — ^not until the 
next morning. There was nothing for these newcomers 
to do but to go to the city afoot. So Mr. Tolchard should- 
ered his small son and started. It was a dreary trip and 
seemed especially long as it was new country to them, walk- 
ing down the middle of the road lined by trees, for at that 
time Figueroa and Washington Streets had no electric street 
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lights with the exception of electric lights on tall poles 
(150) feet high on the comer of Jefferson and Figueroa 
Streets, Adams and Washington Streets. On the corner 
of Washington and Main Streets they took a horse car 
to their hotel. The reason the cars ran later to this spot 
is found in the Washington Gardens, the Venice of the 
early days, where various amusements were combined in 
one pleasure resort. From this locality to the city were 
small ranches, with their accompanying dwellings. 

Although the first horse car had a very interesting 
record, it was not equal to the one going to the University ; 
every old settler has a story concerning his experiences on 
this horse car. 

The horse had a bell suspended from his neck, and if a 
person did not arrive on time, he might exercise his lungs 
but the old horse would jog along and the would-be pass- 
enger had the experience of waiting an hour for the next 
one. As there were car barns just south of Washington 
Gardens, which were headquarters for the city horse-cars, 
the University cars, if there were no passengers on board, 
would likewise stop, making it their destination. Some- 
times if only men were the passengers, the driver would de- 
cide that the terminus should be the Washington car barns. 
One evening a crowd of the University young men were on 
the last horse car for the day ; they noticed a working girl 
was sitting on the corner, weary after her hard day's work. 
These young men, fearing that when the girl reached her 
destination the horse car would go only to the Washington 
headquarters, planned together to surprise the driver, so 
a collection among the gentlemen passengers was taken 
amounting to $2.50, which they presented to the young 
lady if she would go to the University terminus of the car. 
She agreed, and contented herself with a long ride. Mean- 
while the conductor was wondering why she did not get off, 
as the change in the program had not been revealed to 
him. The University was reached and all the occupants on 
the horse car left except the young lady. She fabricated 
a story for the occasion, and as the driver was a gallant man, 
he took the young lady back to her destination, little dream- 
ing of the trick. 

The carfare was ten cents for adults and five cents for 
children. It was no uncommon happening to have a signal 
given which meant that the passengers had to get off and 
put the car back on the tracks. Sometimes the car would 
get to going faster than the horse, especially if there was 
a crowd of University students as passengers. Then all 
would have to get off and pull the car off the horse ! 
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As the southwest section became more settled the horse 
car ran every twenty minutes, one going down Figueroa 
Street and the other down Main. Another handicap to 
the horse-car, which sometimes proved tragic, was the 
rainy season, which worked hardships both for the resi- 
dents and for the horse. It is difficult to imagine busy Jeff- 
erson Street and beautiful Figueroa, vdth mud a foot or 
two deep. Sometimes it was so bad that the car service 
had to be suspended. The streets even in the City were 
so bad that the cars would sometimes sink in the streets 
and remain there until the storm had subsided. 

Mr. F. C. Howse, a banker, was driving home one 
evening when it was raining dreadfully hard. Arriving in 
front of I. N. Williams' merchandise store, his conveyance 
stuck in the mud. Men rallied to his assistance, but dur- 
ing the proceedings he lost his bag of money. The water 
was getting deeper, and even with the aid of lanterns, it 
could not be found. A few days later, when the rains 
were over and the soil was dry, there, sunk in the dry mud, 
was the bag of money, found by one of the neighbors. 

The Beginning of Beach Visitation. The railroad which 
had been built in 1876 from the City to Santa Monica went 
over the right of way now used by the so-called Air Line, 
on Exposition Boulevard, then known as Santa Monica 
Avenue. About fifty years ago the train made the round 
trip once a day and the road was called the Independent 
Railroad. Later it was operated by the Southern Pacific, 
and as changes took place and the need of it had become 
greater, trains ran every half hour. As there was very 
little passenger traffic, the University Station was a part 
of the warehouse for several years. Mr. Mildemore de- 
cided to make a sub-division south of Santa Monica Avenue 
(Exposition Boulevard) west of Vermont Avenue. An ef- 
fort being made to boost this new district, a station was 
built on the northwest corner of Vermont and Santa Monica, 
which is still standing. 

The train had its interesting record; the fare to Santa 
Monica from the city was 75 cents; from the University 
Station, one dollar. A member of the family, or one of a 
college group would go to the city depot and buy the tickets 
for their crowd, who would meet them at the University 
Station. The coaches were fiat cars with benches, and it is 
needless to tell of the frolics that went on during the trips. 
On arriving at the Beach of Santa Monica, which was the 
only resort of its kind, a small bath-house was the only 
building, and as the supply of bathing suits was rather 
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meager, there was always a grand rush from the train to 
be of the privileged few who had bathing suits. 

People would take their camping outfits, often on holi- 
days and Sundays, and tents could be seen stretching along 
the beach. Water cost a dollar a barrel, and bids had to 
be placed as soon as one arrived. There were no dress 
parades and amusements; just the plain life and simple 
pleasures existed. 

Transportation of Produce. Santa Monica was some- 
thing of a shipping port, as the railroad ran freight trains 
carrying the grain, which was raised south and west of Los 
Angeles, beyond the small ranches; for example, there 
was the Freeman Ranch, comprising twenty-seven thousand 
acres. Mr. Samuel Praeger built the warehouse on the 
northeast corner of Vermont and Santa Monica Boulevard, 
and it was managed by Mr. Peter J. Wilson. This ware-- 
house was two hundred feet long and was a very pretentious 
building. Eight and sixteen-horse teams could be seen 
bringing hay from the ranches. The Mexican drivers would 
bring their blankets with them,, as it was generally con- 
sidered a long trip, and in case of fog they would stop by 
the road somewhere for the night. 

Beyond the warehouse, south on Vermont was a dummy 
line, which was built in an effort to boost a district called 
Rosecrans, but this was considered a joke by the people of 
this vicinity. 

Up to this time produce was exchanged at the stores. 
Bread could not be bought, as every housewife made her 
own; neither was milk sold at these business centers, for 
almost every one had a cow. Likewise no meat was sold 
at the store ; twice a week the meat wagon made its round, 
and occasioally a fish wagon. Chinamen from the Chinese 
gardens peddled vegetables from house to house daily. If 
ranchers wanted fruits other than what they raised, they 
would drive to a neighboring ranch and buy what they de- 
sired. 

Since telephones had been introduced into Los Angeles 
and were being installed in homes on Figueroa Street, Mr. 
George Williams put in request after request, with no re- 
sponse ; finally he paid for the poles that were erected from 
Jefferson Street and Figueroa to his store, also for the wire 
and the installation of the telephone. This was the first in 
University District. Mr. Wilson had the honor of being the 
first person to have a telephone in his home (1888). 

Education of the University Youth. By this time a new 
city school had been built on Eighth Street and Grand Ave- 
nue; children from all sections had to attend this school. 
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Since a part of the University Section wsls in the City, some 
of the children of this neighborhood had to vsralk or were 
driven by some member of the family to this school. No 
school busses were enjoyed by the children of forty years 
ago; they waded through the dust to their shoe tops, as 
there were no sidewalks. Rainy weather brought a diffi- 
cult problem ; on account of mud and water, it was almost 
impossible for teams to make headway, much less children, 
and the horse car would hardly be depended upon for any 
better aid. The children who were not in the city limits had 
to go to one of two other schools. All children living north 
of Jefferson had to go to the Rosedale School. A cemetery 
had been located on the hill, and as the school was situated 
at the bottom, it is needless to say what were some of the 
troubles arising from the well water. The other children 
went to the Le Dow school, which was named after the 
man who gave the land for it and was influential in building 
this center of learning. This strictly country school of two 
rooms was located on the northeast corner of Vernon and 
Western Avenues. 

Early History of Agricultural Park. One place of in- 
terest was Agricultural Park, which was originally a part 
of the Spanish Crown lands of the Mexican Province. In 
1848 it passed into the possession of the United States by 
the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo and later became public 
land. Public records for the year 1872 show the follow- 
ing tract of land; to wit: "the northwest one-quarter of 
Section 7, Township 2, south range 13, west San Bernardino 
base and Meridian or that body of land containing one hun- 
dred sixty acres.'' The boundaries were east, Figueroa 
Street; north, Santa Monica Avenue (Exposition Boule- 
vard) ; west, Vermont Avenue; south, Santa Barbara Ave- 
nue. 

James Thompson received the original grant; but it was 
later acquired by the Sixth District Agricultural Associa- 
tion, which wanted a tract of land for Fairs. Although 
the Fair was held twice a year, the place degenerated into 
a track for horse-racing and dog-coursing. 

Agricultural Park attracted a great deal of attention; 
a high board fence (12 feet) Was built around the grounds, 
and large bleachers from which to view the horse racing 
were constructed. A hotel throve within the grounds, 
which was really a house of disrepute. Various other build- 
ings were adjacent, where gambling was conducted and 
liquor was sold. Rabbit pens were in abundance for the 
coursing. On Sundays and special days a steady stream 
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of carriages from every direction could be seen winding 
their way to the races. 

On one very especial occasion at Agricultural Park, the 
Fire Chief requested the Fire Department to wet down the 
streets leading to the park, — Figueroa, Jefferson, and Wes- 
ley, — as the dust was generally almost a foot deep. The 
Agricultural Park representatives were so pleased that 
they presented the Fire Chief with a trumpet. 

The reputation of the Park became worse and worse, un- 
til it was a detriment to the young boys who lived in the Uni- 
versity Section. These boys found odd jobs around the Park, 
and would rescue the wounded rabbits, taking them home 
for medical treatment. It was found by Mr. W. M. Bowen, 
who had a class of boys in Sunday School, that they were 
taking good care of their rabbits, and then learning to 
course them as they would see done at the Park. 

Improvement in the Southwest Section of University. In 
about eight years (1888) a new chapter began in this sec- 
tion. More residents were coming; the University Section, 
strictly speaking, had more inhabitants ; the Newman ranch 
was being rapidly divided and sold to numerous home seek- 
ers; the Howse tract had been opened. Ranches border- 
ing on the north and east were subdivided into smaller hold- 
ings. 

Another store was added to this section on Vermont 
Avenue near Santa Monica Avenue under the direction of 
Mr. J. P. Wilson. The original building is still standing, 
but it is not as picturesque as it was years ago, with ponies 
and hay wagons hitched in front. This store was a social 
gathering place for the farmers. They would draw a chalk- 
line and throw dollars, as a pastime. 

Mr. Wilson's house was in the same block and was known 
as the *'house without a key.'' He and his family would 
go away on a visit and return and find everything just as 
it was left. Times must have changed! If Mr. Wilson 
wanted a chicken for dinner, he would just drop the re- 
mark in the hearing of one of the Mexican hay wagon 
drivers, who would take his cow hide whip and having the 
chicken pointed out, would throw his whip, skillfully wind- 
ing the cord right around the chicken's neck. 

At the time Mr. Wilson did not let it be known that he 
bought one hundred sixty-one feet on Vermont Avenue for 
$161, as this was an extravagant price to pay the Univer- 
sity ; but he was glad to help the institution by paying this 
fabulous sum! 

McClintock Avenue terminated at the warehouse. The 
Railroad Company decided to build fences along its prop- 
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erty line, and one such fence was built against Mr. Wilson's 
store, blocking one of his entrance ways. 

Representatives of the Railroad went before the Board 
of Supervisors to have Santa Monica Avenue West of Ver- 
mont, north of the right of way vacated. Mr. Wilson, with 
other citizens, raised an objection. The matter was taken 
to court by George P. Adams, the result being a compromise, 
— ^the intersection was given to the City, in consequence of 
which McClintock Avenue was cut through as it is today, 
and the street north of the Railroad right of way was closed. 

Newspapers and Items of Early Days. The newspapers 
at this time were the Los Angeles Times and the Express. 
These papers were delivered to this vicinity by boys, as at 
present. The copies of the Express of these early years 
are very interesting, including the advertisements. On the 
first page were news items pertaining to the nation, state 
and city. The various communities had their separate 
columns in the paper recording their happenings; Pasa- 
dena, El Monte, and University, for example, having their 
regular places. 

A few items will give an idea of occurrences as recorded 
in the Los Angeles Express of December 1891 and February 
1892: 

The most notable and important progressive movement has 
been the building of a great electric railroad system. The work 
of constructing the Los Angeles Consolidated Electric Railroad 
was begun early in the present year and has been in progress 
ever since. In that brief space of time thirty miles of track have 
been laid and cars are running over it. About ten miles more 
will complete the system. Power house is located south of 
Arcade depot. Cars will run to Westlake Park and the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, etc. 

The new Young Men's Christian Association Building was 
dedicated in 1891. The formal opening of the twelfth annual 
Exposition of the Sixth District Agricultural Association occurred 
in this City. 

The second term of the year '91 and '92 of the University 
began last Wednesday morning with good attendance. Dean W. 
S. Matthew has recovered from his recent attack of 'la grippe' 
and was present at chapel exercises on the opening day. He 
made some appropriate remarks in memory of the late Presi- 
dent M. M. Bovard. Rev. S. A. Thompson conducted chapel 
exercises on Wednesday. 

A cowboy tournament was held at Agricultural Park Sun- 
day afternoon. About two thousand five hundred people at- 
tended. Program was made up of feats of horsemanship. 

Mr. Cannon, Assistant Superintendent of Main Street and 
Agricultural Park horse-car line, rented the Graff house on 
Thirty-sixth Street. 

Lipe & Tilden's store was robbed this morning. A shotgun 
brigade was formed. No clue was found. 
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Chapter V. 
University a Part of the City. "University Place" 

During this period (1890-1895) University District had 
become a suburb, and was called University Place. The 
Pico Heights Water Company installed water mains through- 
out this region, replacing the time-honored well and wind- 
mill. In an article written by Mrs. Burton Williamson is 
given a list of stores, and it is readily seen that there was 
rapid growth. She mentions the following business houses : 

five groceries, two butcher shops, one bakery, two drug 
stores, one dry goods, general merchandise, shoe store, ladies* 
furnishings, book and news stand, two barber shops, one tailor 
shop, millinery, two delicacy stores, post office, three real estate 
and insurance offices, justice's office with a constable and livery 
stables just outside of tract. There were six doctors, three sur- 
geons, and three dentists. 

Mr. Thomas Lloyd, realizing the need of a school in this 
vicinity, went to Mrs. Newman and requested that she give 
the land and street for a school. She did, and the result 
was that with the work of Mr. Thomas Lloyd, Mr. E. P. 
Dolley, and Mr. T. W. Tolchard, a four-room school was 
built. A number of complaints were circulated regarding 
the building of such a large school, but when school opened, 
three rooms were occupied, and the following September 
all four rooms were filled to their capacity. This school 
on Thirty-seventh and Raymond Streets was at first called 
the University School, — now Thirty-seventh Street School. 

The first brick building in this section was constructed 
in 1898 on the west side of Vermont near Santa Monica 
Avenue, by Mr. William Master, and is still standing. 

In connection with the depot a telegraph and Wells 
Fargo Express office were added. A lumber yard and 
planing mill were needed and these were erected on the 
southwest corner of Thirty-seventh Street (as it is now 
called) and Vermont Avenue. 

This community boasted of a paper called "The Uni- 
versity Courier,'' which was loyally supported, having 
columns for the activities of the church and school. A 
new church was built bordering on this immediate vicinity 
on the corner of Orchard Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, 
known as the Orchard Avenue Baptist Church, which is 
still standing. 

A movement was started in 1888 by Mr. Thomas Lloyd 
and other leading citizens of this community to incorporate 
the University Section, taking in some additional territory. 
The purpose of this was to bring Agricultural Park within 
the University domains so they could correct abuses on 
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the grounds. The Agricultural Park Association was far 
too strong to permit this movement to succeed. 

When the call was published for the election it was 
discovered to the consternation of the proponents of incor- 
poration, that the officials had been assisted by those who 
were abusing the privileges of the Park and that the bound- 
ary lines of the proposed municipality had been corrected 
(?) so as to exclude the Park. The main object of the in- 
corporation being thus defeated, the erstwhile supporters 
of the scheme, for the most part, exerted their utmost ef- 
forts at the election and succeeded in defeating the pro- 
ject. Many, however, questioned the advisibility of in- 
corporation because of the expense entailed, and while the 
Los Angeles business was a long way off, the University 
section adjoined its corporate limits and many hoped that 
in the future University might be annexed to the city and 
share its advantages. 

In 1895 an effort was made to annex a large tract of 
land southwest of the city of which University formed a 
part. Many in the southern part of the proposed territory 
vigorously opposed the movement, and many in the tFni- 
versity section proper questioned the wisdom of the move- 
ment. Much bitter animosity was stirred up and neighbors 
who had hitherto been friends were estranged. While 
this movement failed, another election was called in March, 
1896, and the territory south of what is now Thirty-fifth 
Place was omitted in the call. This election resulted in the 
annexation to the city of a territory bounded by Thirty- 
fifth Place on the south, Arlington Avenue on the west and 
Wilshire Avenue on the north, and is legally known as the 
"Western Addition." At the same election another sec- 
tion to the south of the original city was annexed, which 
is known as the ^'Southern Addition." 

Annexation to the City. Under the regime of the par- 
ties who were trying to get possession of the Park the dog- 
coursing, horse-racing, and attendant evils had become un- 
bearable to the residents of the University Section. So 
they caused an election to be called to have it annexed 
to the City (from Thirty-fifth Place to Santa Barbara Ave- 
nue). The race track people prepared for the election by 
registering voters in the area, men from as far away as 
West Third Street. On the night before the election, W. 
M. Bowen, who was ill and hardly able to be out, with 
others brought the Justice of the Peace from Gardena 
(whose jurisdiction extended to the City Limits) to a room 
near the Park while he (Mr. Bowen) spent the remainder 
of the night making out John Doe warrants and otherwise 
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preparing for the election. In the morning of the election 
Mr. Bowen bundled himself up and appeared at the polls, 
and warning was given that the names of the illegal reg- 
istrants were known and any attempt on the part of them to 
vote would cause their immediate arrest. The result was that 
not one of them voted and the annexation carried by a ma- 
jority of 23 (June 12, 1899). The election was contested 
by the opposition, but the result stood. 



Chapter VI. 
Development of the University District 

Twenty-two years ago there were three buildings on 
the University block, — Hodge Hall (northeast corner of 
Thirty-seventh Place and Hough Avenue), the old brick 
building facing Wesley Avenue, and the original building 
just back of it. In the front and at the sides were beauti- 
ful pine trees. One very large tree was cut down to make 
room for the north wing of the Old College building (1904) ; 
the other wing was built immediately afterward. 

The University took on a new life with Dr. George F. 
Bovard as its President (1903) . The athletic field had been 
something of a joke; practically no care was taken of it. 
On the corner of Thirty-fifth Street and Hough Avenue the 
grounds were banked up with dirt, with a framework of 
wiring for baseball. As it did not seem to be much used 
by the college students, the children of the neighborhood 
used it as a coasting place. There were no side-walks or 
curbs on Hough Avenue. 

Improved Transportation. Jefferson Street had no car 
line west of Wesley Avenue (University), but was a very 
dusty street in summer and a 'regular mud-hole' in winter, 
as were all the streets in this vicinity. There were two 
street cars; the Main Street line running south on Main 
to Jefferson, then south on Wesley Avenue to Agricultural 
Park. The old original Park buildings were standing; how- 
ever, no attractions were there, though some racing for 
practice was carried on. 

The University car went from Garvanza to Thirty-ninth 
Street, now Thirty-seventh Place. Through the City it 
went down Spring Street to Tenth,, west to Flower, south 
to Washington, west to Estrella, south to Twenty-third, west 
to Hoover, south to Thirty-second, and west to McClintock. 
A big blue car was running south on Vermont Avenue to 
San Pedro, and was operated by the Los Angeles Traction 
Company. 
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The train that ran on Santa Monica Avenue (Exposition 
Boulevard) was still in service, but its height of usefulness 
had been passed. It afforded a beautiful trip, traveling 
through vineyards and barley fields, reaching the Santa 
Monica Station, where it stopped for a short time, going 
along the oceanside and out the long pier (Port Los An- 
geles), which extended a mile into the water. After a very 
few years it was found to be unprofitable and was removed 
in 1905, as San Pedro and Redondo had largely absorbed 
the shipping. The steam road was replaced by an electric 
line; it was called the Air Line, and this is operating at 
the present time. 

A narrow gauge railroad with a station at the south- 
east corner of Jefferson Street and Grand Avenue afforded 
the people of the vicinity a means of getting to Redondo. 

Business Improvements. Wesley Avenue (University) 
was the business center of the University Section, George 
Williams* store being on the ground floor of the old Cool 
Building, southwest corner of Wesley Avenue and Jeffer- 
son. In the block beyond the original grounds were Van 
Aken's grocery store, Riedel's hardware and Lipe's grocery, 
near the southwest corner of Thirty-eight (now Thirty-sixth 
Place). The post office near the corner of Thirty-eighth 
Street and Wesley Avenue, was the distribution center, as 
mail was delivered twice a day. 

The Broadway and The People's store, or Hamburger's 
(Spring and Franklin), which moved in 1908 from Spring 
and Franklin Streets out to the edge of the City (Eighth 
and Broadway), made deliveries twice a week to this sec- 
tion. 

The realization of what an important factor the Uni- 
versity was to the city and especially to this community, 
proved to be an incentive for new settlers which resulted 
in the demand for improvements. The residents in the 
University neighborhood were delighted when a large 
amount of street work was done. Jefferson Street was 
paved, a little car ran as far as Vermont Avenue, and later 
sidewalks and curbs were put in on Hough Avenue (Hoover 
Street). The other streets were sprinkled several times 
a day. 

New School Facilities. With the rapid growth of this 
section the school facilities for children proved meager. To 
meet the growing needs additions were made to the exist- 
ing schools, and others were built. 

The children of the district went to the following 
schools: Thirty-ninth Street (now Thirty-seventh), Har- 
per (Vermont) and Norwood; all good-sized buildings and 
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well attended. The Norwood Street School had a cooking 
room and the Harper had a Manual Training Shop. Pupils 
from neighboring schools came to these for the special 
branches. 

Further Building. At this time the territory west of 
Vermont Avenue was sparsely settled and south of Expo- 
sition Boulevard there were still small ranches. The Uni- 
versity District itself was about one-fourth settled. 

High street lights were at the intersections of Univer- 
sity Avenue and Jefferson Street, Jefferson and McClintock 
and Jefferson and Figueroa. 

Several beautiful homes were built on Figueroa Street. 
Mr. George Stimpson's beautiful castle home (1891) cost- 
ing $135,000 was one of these. The old zanja was still 
on the street, being used to flood the lawns. 

The University Fire Department was located in the "V" 
at the junction of Thirty-second and Jefferson Streets with 
McClintock Avenue. On the north side of Jefferson Street 
was a blacksmith shop ; on University Avenue just south of 
Jefferson a livery stable; and on Vermont and Jefferson 
(northwest corner), the only drug store. 

On account of the disturbance that was created by peo- 
ple going to and from Agricultural Park, it was decided to 
move the Methodist Church to a quieter place, so it was 
moved to its present location on Jefferson and McClintock ; 
the old church was used as a Sunday School room and a 
new Auditorium was built, with a pipe organ, the gift of 
Mrs. Welch. 

Between the years 1905-10 the University Section made 
several changes, particularly the renaming of the streets 
to correspond with streets east of Main Street. Jefferson 
became the main business street. A new school, known 
as the Jefferson Street School, a substantial wooden build- 
ing (northeast corner of Jefferson and Key West) was con- 
structed in 1904. Across the street west was a new block 
housing the Brown Drug Store and a furniture store. A 
fine brick structure was erected for the Police Department, 
known as the University Police Station. In part of the 
building which Williams' Grocery Store occupied was the 
University Branch of the Free Public Library. During 
these years a new fire engine house in the Shakesperean 
style of architecture replaced the old one. Houses almost 
doubled in number; building began to go west of Vermont 
Avenue. 
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Chapter VII. 
Saving the Park 

Previous mention has been made concerning Agricultural 
Park as it was w^hen annexed to the city. This quarter- 
section w^as originally conveyed by the government to James 
Thompson, who afterwards gave a mortgage on the same 
to W. W. O'Melveny for five thousand dollars. It was bid 
in at a foreclosure sale in 1880 by Mr. I. N. Moore for cer- 
tain public-spirited citizens who had conceived the idea of 
acquiring the property for agricultural park purposes, and 
for that purpose obtained one hundred thirty subscriptions 
of one hundred dollars each. A board of three trustees 
representing these subscribers divided the property into 
three parts, to wit: one part a strip along Vermont Ave- 
nue they divided into one hundred thirty building lots ; one 
part, a strip along the south side of the tract and along the 
east side fronting Figueroa Street, into one acre lots. They 
gave each subscriber to this fund a lot fronting on Vermont 
Avenue in payment for his subscription and also a certifi- 
cate of membership which they called a certificate of stock, 
and the trustees then conveyed the remainder of the prop- 
erty to the sixth District Agricultural Association which 
had been organized under the state law, to be held by it in 
trust, the main tract perpetually for agricultural park pur- 
poses, and the one-acre lots with authority to sell the same 
to beautify the tract or to pay the expenses of litigation. 

About 1895 some parties who had bought up the certifi- 
cates of stock, so-called, succeeded in having a law passed 
enabling the holders of these shares of stock to incorporate, 
which they proceeded to do. This private corporation took 
possession and claimed it as their property. A subdivision 
was planned and they were trying to find some way to se- 
cure a perfect title, when they would file their plat and put 
the property on the market. 

This was the condition in which the park was when Mr. 
W. M. Bowen, a man of high ideals, and aroused by the 
wrong done by the abuse of this park, in 1898 started, as he 
expressed it, **A campaign to clean up a plague spot in our 
beautiful city." This developed into one of the hardest 
legal battles in the annals of Los Angeles and one that 
can be only briefly outlined here. 

Mr. Bowen, with the consent of the Attorney General, 
took charge of the case and found the Board of Directors 
of the- Association controlled by a private corporation hav- 
ing its own members appointed on the said Board. During 
the incumbency of Governor Pardee the terms of office of 
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four members of the State Board had expired. At Mr. 
Bowen's suggestion four others, George R. Murdock, Horace 
M. Dobbins, John T. Jones, and Dr. LeMoyne Wills, were 
appointed. With these new appointments the Board was 
divided, four for private control and four for State control. 

One of the members of the Board having moved out of 
the County, the Governor appointed A. P. Currier to fill 
the vacancy, thus making a majority of the Board for State 
control. 

In 1904 an action was brought by James G. Scarborough 
and W. M. Bowen, as attorneys for the majority of the 
Board, against the private corporation to recover the pos- 
session of the Park property, and for an accounting of the 
proceedings while under its control. The Board of Di- 
rectors under the new management were without funds to 
finance the litigation to determine the ownership of the 
Park property, the old Board having turned over to them, 
when the new faction came into power, less than $200.00 
in cash. An offer was made to sell some of the Figueroa 
Street lots for the purpose of financing the litigation; but 
the title was in such a tangled condition no one would risk 
his money in buying the property. The attorneys had not 
been paid anything whatever, and had waged the fight for 
seven years; and finally the Board of Directors suggested 
that they would be glad to deed to them three lots on 
Figueroa Street if they would conduct the litigation for 
them until the title of the property was cleared. After- 
wards, the Board suggested that Messrs. Hunsaker and 
Britt be added to the legal staflf for the Board, and deeded 
them two lots on Figueroa Street for assisting in the trial 
of the case and prosecuting the appeal. An action was 
brought to determine whether the Board had the right to 
convey these lots for legal services rendered, and both 
cases were tried together before Judge Waldo M. York, who 
rendered a decision sustaining the contention of Messrs. 
Scarborough & Bowen with reference to the Park being 
public property, but holding that the Board had no right 
to transfer property for legal services rendered in saving 
the whole Park. An appeal was taken to the Supreme 
Court of the State of California in both cases by both parties, 
which resulted in a decision in 1908, ten years after the fight 
had been begun by Mr. Bowen, in which the Supreme 
Court sustained the judgment in the main case, holding that 
the property belonged to the people, and reversed the other 
judgment, holding that the Board had acted wisely in trans- 
ferring the lots to the attorneys in consideration of legal 
services rendered in preserving the whole property. 
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The Board also secured judgment against the private 
individuals for the sum of $5,500.00. The private cor- 
poration naturally did not take kindly to these decisions; 
hence, commenced litigation from other angles. The Board, 
seeing that it could be embarrassed almost indefinitely, 
proposed a compromise, that in return for their dismissal of 
all suits pending against the Board and agreeing to bring 
no more, to satsify the $5,500.00 judgment for money. The 
compromise vv^as accepted, and an iron-clad contract w^as 
signed by the representatives of the private corporation 
in June, 1912. 

The vsrork for the recovery of the property covered a 
period of about twelve years, eight of vsrhich were spent in 
actual litigation. Mr. Bowen in a statement made in 1915, 
said: 

After that [the settlement] was accomplished, came the 
work of obtaining appropriations from the county of Los Angeles 
for the erection and furnishing of the Museum Building, and from 
the city for its co-operation in the improvement of the property in 
various ways. These efforts have resulted in recovering from pri- 
vate claim and possession a tract of land for public use well 
worth now the sum of three million dollars, and a value for public 
good which cannot be measured by dollars and cents. 
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Chapter VIII. 
A Picture Today 

In line with the general development of Los Angeles, 
University Section has been making great progress since 
1910. Instead of being considered an outlying district of 
the City, it is considered "near in'' property, as the city 
extends miles both south and vsrest. Rapid transformation 
is taking place; the ranches w^ith their homes have been 
almost entirely replaced by cottages, and now another 
change is rapidly becoming common ; bungalow courts, flats 
and apartment houses are in many sections taking the place 
of individual homes. 

The street car system has grown, extending in every 
direction, and has become so intricate that it is hard to 
describe, but goes to prove that Los Angeles is growing 
very rapidly. Twenty years or more ago it was no trouble 
whatsoever to get a seat on the car to the city unless it 
was a very extraordinary occasion, but for the last ten 
years if one living in the University District is able to find 
standing room, during rush hours, he is fortunate. All im» 
provements and conveniences are found in this community. 

One of the largest Auditoriums in the City was built by 
the Shriners facing on both Royal and Jefferson Streets be- 
tween Figueroa and University Avenue. It was a very 
popular place for concerts given by noted musicians, such 
as John McCormack, Schumann-Heink, and others. Other 
large gatherings, political and religious, were held in this 
building. But one Sunday afternoon (Jan. 10, 1920), this 
Auditorium was destroyed by fire. Plans have been made 
and soon a beautiful new Auditorium will be built by the 
Shriners on the same spot. 

One of the most artistic high schools. Manual Arts, is 
situated on Vermont between Santa Barbara and Vernon, 
where now about 3,000 children of this and surrounding 
vicinity attend. 

Vermont Avenue is rapidly becoming a strictly business 
street, especially since Ralph's distributing plant was built 
at Thirty-fifth Place. Jefferson Street is still progressing 
as a business thoroughfare. At the rate Los Angeles is 
growing, these two streets, connecting the city with the 
south and west beaches, will be very important thorough- 
fares. This neighborhood is also up to date with its places 
of popular amusement, the "movies." 

Agricultural Park Becomes ^'Exposition Park." In 1910 
the state leased the Park to the county and city of Los 
Angeles for a term of fifty years with the option of re- 
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newal for another fifty years, reserving the right to erect 
buildings, hold agricultural exhibitions, etc. The name has 
been changed to '^Exposition Park" ; property has been pur- 
chased on Figueroa Street and Menlo Avenue frontages, 
and the Thirty-ninth Street entrance has been widened and 
beautified, making the dimensions of the Park from near 
Santa Barbara Street on the south to Exposition Boulevard, 
on the north, and from Figueroa Street on the east to Menlo 
Avenue on the west. 

Since the settling of the Park title, it has been trans- 
formed into one of the most attractive parks in the city. 
Three artistic buildings have been erected; the Museum of 
History, Art and Science, containing exhibits of art, scien- 
tific discoveries and relics, and geological collections; the 
state Exposition Building, containing exhibits of California 
agricultural and manufacturing products, minerals, and 
great varieties of resources ; and the State Armory. Within 
the mile race track is now erected an enormous Stadium, 
or Coliseum, seating eighty thousand persons. Dear to the 
heart of the 'kiddies,' especially in summer, are the plunges 
and the baby pool. A playground with the very best equip- 
ment is open for all children. Under the mammoth pepper 
trees are the extensive picnic grounds. It is planned to 
have a tree from every state in the Union growing in the 
Park. 

The University has bought all the property from Thirty- 
fourth Street to the Park on the west side of University 
Avenue. The George Finley Bovard Administration Build- 
ing, occupying the block frontage from Thirty-fifth Place 
to Thirty-sixth Street, was completed in 1921. It has a 
beautiful Auditorium, seating two thousand, containing the 
second largest organ in California. In the next block is 
the Young Men's Christian Association Hut, and continuing 
south are temporary buildings for University purposes. 
The building program of the University calls for a group of 
dignified structures along the Avenue between Jefferson 
Street and Exposition Boulevard. 

At the point formed by the intersection of Exposition 
Boulevard and Thirty-seventh Place a building, which fif- 
teen years ago was a sash and door factory, has been re- 
modeled and is now used for the first two years of the 
College of Dentistry. 

The latest innovation is the purchase by the city of a lot 
on the northeast corner of Thirty-fourth Street and Uni- 
versity Avenue, where a branch of the Los Angeles Public 
Library has been completed to accommodate the residents. 

The most eventful day in 1922 in the history of the 
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University section vv^as the inauguration of Rufus Bernhard 
von KleinSmid as the fifth President of the University of 
Southern California, occurring on April 28, in the beautiful 
George Finley Bovard Auditorium. At this time the city, 
the community, and the University welcomed as their guests 
delegates from foreign countries, from foreign and Ameri- 
can universities, including representatives of federal and 
state governments. The day marked an epoch in the history 
of the University, also adding a stimulus to the community. 
For many years this community, influenced so strongly 
by the University, has received additions of people who 
were especially interested along educational lines. All of 
these rejoice in the growth and development of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

" 'Mid storied lands our college stands, 

'Mid scenes oft traced in dreaming, 
Where golden sands with golden fruit 

And golden grain are teeming. 
But ne'er a spot, though seeming fair, 

On mountain, shore, or lea. 
In keeping has such memories as 

The halls of U. S. C." 



